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JOCKEYING FOR POSITION 


By WILLIAM T. STONE* 
Special Cable to the Foreign Policy Association 


ONDON, Jan. 27.—The five power 

conference began its second week 
with no announced program, no formal 
agenda, and no statement of general prin- 
ciples. The only explanation of this cau- 
tious method of procedure coming from 
official spokesmen is that past experience 
shows the danger of adopting uncom- 
promising positions at the opening of a 
conference which prevent the conclusion 
of a mutually satisfactory agreement. It 
is simply to avoid the danger inherent in 
publicly announced programs, it is said, 
that the five powers have agreed to pre- 
pare the ground thoroughly in advance, to 
explore the possibilities of agreement, 
and to reach a common understanding on 
each point in private before coming out 
with public declarations. 


This simple explanation ignores the ob- 
vious realities of the situation which con- 
fronts MacDonald as chairman of the con- 
ference. France, whose cruiser and sub- 
marine program sets the standard for the 
size of the British, United States, and 
Italian fleets, has come to London with 
well-defined principles running counter to 
the Anglo-American conception of naval 
limitation. France was not consulted 
about her position prior to the general 
invitation and neither Great Britain nor 
the United States knows yet how firmly 
she will insist on the points set forth in 
her December memorandum—particularly 
her insistence (1) that the naval treaty 
be incorporated in the general League 
disarmament agreement, (2) that mathe- 
matical ratios are unacceptable as a basis 
of limitation, and (8) that actual reduc- 
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tion can only follow further guarantees 
of security. Absolute insistence on any 


one of these principles might wreck the ° 


conference at the outset if the Anglo- 
American basis were pressed by MacDon- 
ald. Confronted with this situation, there 
is no alternative but to seek some com- 
promise in private conversations which 
will permit a working agreement. The 
only surprising fact is that this ground 
was not thoroughly covered in advance 
and the French thesis explored before the 
conference actually met. Had this been 
done, the impression of delay and pro- 
crastination might have been avoided and 
the conference could have settled down to 
work at once. 


In view of this situation, strenuous 
efforts are being made to concentrate on 
a more modest, more practical short-term 
agreement to constitute a first step in the 
continuous process of disarmament. If 
an agreement as to the actual ships to be 
laid down by each power up to 1935 or 
1936 could be reached, it is argued, many 
of the theoretical difficulties presented in 
the past might be avoided. For example, 
a short-term treaty running only five or 
six years need not concern itself unduly 
with the academic question of global ton- 
nage versus limitation by category. A 
working formula based on existing pro- 
grams and providing transfer from one 
class to another on the lines of the French 
compromise is quite possible for a short 
term of years. Whatever ratios were es- 
tablished would be limited and subject to 
revision at the next conference without 
prejudice to the claims of any power. 
And, finally, all questions such as the re- 
lation of land and naval armaments could 
be left for the general League conference 
to decide. 


The working out of a joint five- or six- 
year program on these lines is in part 
dependent on the willingness of all the 
powers to modify existing building sched- 
ules without new political guarantees of 
security which Great Britain and the 
United States both wish to avoid and 
which in any event would prove a long 
and difficult task. But opportunities for 
ending competition, limiting future con- 
struction, and even reducing the size of 
existing fleets are not entirely lacking. 
In battleships there is no reason why real 
reduction should not be made. If all the 
powers agreed to build no new battleships 
until 1936 and to scrap at once all battle- 
ships due to be dropped under the Wash- 
ington treaty, the relation of the first 
three fleets would be as follows: the 
United States would scrap 8 ships of 
204,000 tons and retain 10 ships of 321,- 
000 tons; Great Britain would scrap 10 
ships of 264,000 tons and retain 10 ships 
of 292,000 tons; Japan would scrap 4 
ships of 110,000 tons and retain 6 ships 
of 191,000 tons; France and Italy, who 
declined to replace the ships authorized 
by the Washington treaty in 1927 and 
1929, would pass from the list of capital- 
ship powers unless they chose to retain 
obsolete ships or to utilize their unused 
tonnage. Such a program would not con- 
flict with the claims of any of the powers 
so far as is known, and might be scaled 
down to even lower levels. It has the 
further advantage of avoiding any talk 
at this time of replacement and the size 
of future ships. The whole matter of 
future capital-ship building would be de- 
ferred till 1936. The United States dele- 
gation is apparently opposed to putting 
capital ships on the agenda for discussion 
before cruisers, but when the subject 
does come up no power will be able to 
ignore the enormous possibilities in this 
class of ships which offers the only sure 
chance of reduction. 


Unless France shows a willingness to 
curtail her present building program, 
there seems no possibility of reduction in 
cruisers or submarines. France has built 
one 10,000-ton cruiser each year since 
1924 and at the present rate will have 
twelve in 1936. The British fear this 
may prevent their going below 18 large 
cruisers, which in turn would force the 
United States and Japan to go propor- 
tionately higher. And in submarines the 
French program will place France in the 
lead in 1936. The only hope of bringing 
these figures down is based on the general 
feeling of security which, it can be argued, 
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will certainly be maintained and strength- 
ened during the next six years. 


The British press and public opinion is 
inclined to be patient with the slow pace 
set in the first week and to recognize the 
tremendous difficulties under which the 
conference is working. But some indica- 
tion that the conference means business 
will be demanded during the next week 
and for this reason it is believed that an 
announcement of agreement on the first 
points of the agenda will be forthcoming 
shortly. 


The Council’s Fifty-Eighth Session 


HE League of Nations’ Council held 

one of the shortest sessions in its his- 
tory from January 13 to 16. Neverthe- 
less, although preoccupied with the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference which was still in 
session, and with preparations for the 
London Naval Conference, five Foreign 
Ministers journeyed to Geneva for the 
meeting. The British Foreign Minister, 
Arthur Henderson, announced to the 
Council that his government would shortly 
present its signature to the Optional 
Clause of the World Court Statute for 
ratification by the British Parliament. 
(On January 27 the House of Commons, 
after an 8-hour debate, approved the 
British signature.) 


The Council convened a Jurists’ Com- 
mittee of Eleven for February 20 to study 
the question of making the Covenant con- 
sistent with the Kellogg pact, as decided 
at the Assembly last September. It also 
adopted Mr. Henderson’s proposal for the 
appointment of a non-British international 
commission of three members to deter- 
mine definitely the respective rights of 
Jews and Moslems at the Wailing Wall in 
Jerusalem. It approved the holding of a 
special session of the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission to discuss the general 
situation in Palestine when the British 
Commission of Inquiry shall have com- 
pleted the report on which it is now 
working. 


The Book of Arthur Gleason, comprising My 
People by Arthur Gleason and A.G. by Helen 
Hayes Gleason. New York, William Morrow 
& Company, 1929. 

“A.G.” was one of the small group who in 1918 
set the F. P. A. going. This makes these spark- 
ling essays of special interest to our members. 


Soviet Union Year-Book, 1929, by A. A. Santalov 
and Louis Segal, eds. London, Allen and Un- 
win, 1929. 


An excellent handbook published annually 
since 1925; the 1929 edition contains several 
valuable appendices, including a Who’s Who of 
Russians prominent in politics, science and 
literature. 
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